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INDIAN  NATIONS’  GROWING  AUTONOMY 
LEADS  TO  ECONOMIC  GAINS 


^  Good  news  in  Indian  country.  Census  data 
^  from  1990-2000  reveal  that  “rapid  economic 
^  development  is  taking  place  among  gaming  and 
f  non-gaming  tribes  alike.”  {Harvard  Project  on 
American  Indian  Economic  Development).  The 
,  number  of  tribally  owned  businesses  has  multi- 
r  plied  from  less  than  a  dozen  in  1969  to  more  than 
206,000  in  2002.  The  growth  of  Indian  business  is 
improving  the  lives  of  Native  American  families. 


The  impressive  economic  growth  in  the  last  decade, 
in  part,  results  from  the  diminishing  role  of  federal 
government  in  managing  Indian  economies.  “When 
tribes  are  truly  empowered  to  govern,  our  communi¬ 
ties  grow.  There  has  been  a  ripple  of  positive  change 
in  tribal  communities,  as  tribes  make  their  own 
sound  decisions  on  what  is  best  for  their  citizens,” 
says  Jacqueline  Johnson  of  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indian.  Tribal  decision  makers  are  elected 
and  accountable  officials,  and  tribes  are  determining 
their  own  economic  futures. 

The  strength  derived  from  self-rule  is  a  boon  to 
tribal  business  development.  Tribal  governments  are 
expanding  their  investments  in  surprising  and  diverse 
directions.  Here  are  just  a  few  examples: 

■  golf  courses  have  popped  up  in  dozens  of  Indian 
communities  attracting  players  from  around  the 
world; 

■  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  of  Montana  and  the  Eastern 
Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  own  bottled  water  com¬ 
panies; 

■  the  Ho-Chunk  Nation  of  Wisconsin  owns  a  bison 
ranch; 

■  and  the  Chickasaw  Nation  of  Oklahoma  owns  a 
chocolate  company  and  a  country  music  venue. 


Some  wealthier  tribes  are  investing  in  tribal  govern¬ 
ments  still  struggling  with  stagnant  economies.  The 
Oneida  Nation  of  New  York  state  and  the  Shakopee 
Mdewakanton  Community  of  Minnesota  loaned 
money  to  the  Oglala  Sioux  of  South  Dakota  to  allevi¬ 
ate  the  tribe’s  oppressive  debt  and  promote  new  eco¬ 
nomic  development  projects. 

Disparities  Continue 

But  there  is  still  a  long  way  to  go.  Despite  the  steady 
growth  of  Native  Americans’  economic  situation  and 
an  increase  in  Indian  real  per  capita  income  of  nearly 
33%  from  1990-2()()(),  native  communities  continue 
to  lag  far  behind  U.S.  national  averages  in  employ¬ 
ment  and  income.  Per  capita  income  on  reservations 
in  2()()0  was  a  mere  $7,942,  barely  one-third  of  the 
national  average  of  $21,587.  Native  Americans  also 
suffer  from  a  22%  unemployment  rate  among  non¬ 
gaming  tribes  and  a  15%  jobless  rate  among  gaming 
tribes  compared  to  the  national  unemployment  rate 
between  5%  and  6%. 

Tribal  officials  play  a  fundamental  role  in  most  native 
economies  because  tribal  governments  hold  the  capital 
to  start  new  businesses,  establish  and  own  the  largest 
businesses,  and  usually  are  the  number  one  employer 
of  tribal  members.  Today,  crucial  decisions  are  less 
often  made  by  distant  bureaucrats  who  never  felt  the 
affects  of  their  choices  and  could  never  be  voted  out 
of  office  for  incompetence. 

The  1975  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Educational 
Assistance  Act  has  enabled  tribes  to  administer  fed¬ 
eral  programs  for  Native  Americans.  The  resulting 
emergence  of  Indian  leadership  strengthens  communi¬ 
ties  and  native  economies  are  responding.  ■ 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS,  TRIBAL  GOVERNMENTS, 
AND  SELF-DETERMINATION 


Darrell  Gerlaugh's  grandfather,  who  lived  on  the  Gila 
River  Indian  Community  in  south  central  Arizona, 
became  seriously  ill  and  needed  emergency  medical 
attention.  In  1969,  when  the  emergency  occurred,  the 
Gerlaugh  family  did  not  have  a  telephone  in  their  house, 
or  even  in  their  immediate  community.  Gerlaugh’s  uncle 
had  to  run  several  miles  to  the  police  station  on  the 
highway  to  make  a  call  for  help.  When  the  ambulance 
team  received  the  call,  they  raced  to  the  Gerlaugh  house. 
Sadly,  by  the  time  they  arrived  Gerlaugh’s  grandfather 
had  already  passed  away.  Because  of  the  great  distance 
to  reach  a  phone,  the  emergency  response  time  that  day 
was  two  hours. 

The  tragedy  inspired  Gerlaugh  to  think  about  solutions 
to  his  community's  inadequate  telecommunications 
infrastructure.  At  the  time  of  his  grandfathers  death 
only  8%  of  Native  American  households  on  the 
reservation  had  a  telephone,  by  1989  the  situation  had 
barely  improved.  "That's  the  whole  reason  for  me  getting 
into  this,  is  to  help  the  community  out,”  Gerlaugh  said 
of  the  effort  he  and  other  community  leaders  undertook 
to  ensure  that  their  community  was  connected  by 
telephone — improving  access  to  telecommunications  for 
their  tribe.  “When  something  affects  somebtxly  it  affects 
all  of  us,”  he  said.  The  lack  of  telephone  service  and 
a  dearth  of  basic  infrastructure  impeded  progress  and 
literally  cost  lives  in  the  community. 
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Building  telecommunications  capabilities  to  service 
their  own  people  was  the  answer  for  the  Gila 
River  Community.  The  tribe  started  Gila  River 
Telecommunications,  Inc.  in  1989  as  a  tribally  owned 
cooperative  dedicated  to  providing  accessible,  affordable 
service  for  tribal  members.  The  company  started  with 
a  mere  $51  in  tribal  funds,  a  partnership  with  an  out- 
of-state  telephone  company  which  provided  the  start  up 
money,  and  a  loan  from  the  federal  Rural  Utility  Service. 
The  tribe  connects  its  own  members  to  telephone  and 
Internet  services  for  affordable  rates  and  has  raised  the 
percentage  of  homes  with  telephones  to  over  55%.  Now 
it  takes  eight  minutes,  not  two  hours,  for  an  ambulance  to 
get  to  the  Gerlaugh’s  house.  “When  I  see  examples  like 
that  I  realize  we  are  finally  catching  up,”  says  Gerlaugh 
proudly. 


Striving  for  Basic  Access 

By  addressing  their  telecommunications  needs,  Gila 
River  Community  members  are  planning  and  providing 
for  themselves.  Tribal  governments  are  assuming  more 
responsibility  for  providing  social  and  civic  services  and 
the  creation  of  economic  opportunities  for  their  members. 
“Self  governance  is  a  movement  from  federal  paternalism 
to  tribal  empowerment.  As  a  result,  our  tribal 
government  can  provide  better  services  to  the  people, 
and  the  people  are  empowered  to  improve  their  own 
lives,”  states  Marge  Anderson  from  the  Millie  Lac  Band 
of  Ojibwe  Indians.  Native  Americans  usually  provide 
better  services  for  their  own  people  because  they  care 
deeply  about  improving  their  society  and  tribal  leaders 
understand  the  realities  of  how  to  overcome  problems  in 
their  own  communities. 

The  gains  made  by  Gila  River,  similar  actions  by  several 
other  tribes  addressing  the  dearth  of  telephone  and 
Internet  service,  and  the  establishment  of  a  telecommuni¬ 
cations  subcommittee  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians  to  lobby  Congress 
give  hope  and  encouragement  for  the  future  spread  of 
telecommunications  capacity  and  accessibility  on  native 
lands.  Unfortunately,  much  of  Indian  Country  remains 
far  behind  the  technological  revolution  taking  place 
globally. 
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The  situation  that  existed  in  the  Gila  River  Community 
in  the  late  1980s  was  not  an  uncommon  one  in  Indian 
communities  across  the  country.  The  1990  census 
showed  that  only  45%  of  Native  American  households 
had  telephone  service.  Today,  the  situation  in  many 
native  communities  is  still  dire  with  68%  to  76%  of 
Native  American  households  having  a  telephone  (the 
lowest  rate  of  any  racial  group  in  the  nation)  compared 
to  95%  of  households  nationally.  Only  10%  of  Native 
American  households  have  access  to  computers  and  the 
Internet  compared  with  73%  of  homes  nationally. 


What  Can  Be  Done  by  Congress? 

In  this  109th  session  of  Congress,  Sen.  Inouye  (HI) 
reintroduced  the  Native  American  Connectivity  Act, 

S.  535,  which  would  “establish  grant  programs  for  the 
development  of  telecommunications  capacity  in  Indian 
Country.”  The  grants,  totaling  $20  million,  could  be 
utilized  in  various  ways,  depending  on  the  tribe  and 
the  needs  of  the  community,  to  promote  and  insure  the 
accessibility  of  telecommunications  and  enhance  the 
quality  of  tribal  life  using  the  new  technologies. 


Of  the  562  federally-recognized  tribes,  only  eight  own 
telephone  companies.  Native  information  technology 
experts  describe  disparities  in  telecommunications 
between  native  communities  and  the  general  population 
as  an  “analog  divide,  not  a  digital  divide”  because  much 
of  Indian  Country  still  struggles  to  get  basic  services. 

Rural  Setting  Part  of  Challenge 

The  low  levels  of  telephone  and  Internet  service  in 
native  households  are  in  part  a  result  of  geography 
and  the  low  standard  of  living  on  many  reservations. 
Hundreds  of  tribes  reside  in  rural  areas  with  scattered 
populations  making  it  too  expensive  to  hook  up  land 
lines  and  too  remote  to  receive  reliable  cellular  service. 
Additionally,  tribal  communities  tend  to  have  higher 
rates  of  unemployment  (15%  to  22%)  and  more  low- 
income  individuals  (23.2%  of  all  Native  Americans  live 
below  the  poverty  line  compared  to  12.1%  of  the  U.S. 
population). 

Despite  these  difficult  geographic  and  economic  circum¬ 
stances,  the  percentage  of  Indian  households  with 
telephone  service  grew  during  the  1990s  in  correlation 
with  increases  in  per  capita  income  among  Native 
Americans  living  on  reservations.  Another  factor 
that  explains  the  increase  in  home  telephone  service 
is  a  new  partnership  between  tribes  and  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  (FCC).  Tribes  and  the 
FCC  are  collaborating  to  address  the  lack  of  telecom¬ 
munications  access  in  Indian  Country.  The  FCC  set 
up  the  tribal  lifeline  and  linkup  programs  under  the 
Universal  Service  Fund  to  promote  affordable  access. 
Lifeline  discounts  monthly  local  phone  service  to  $1  to 
$10  a  month  for  low  income  tribal  members  and  Linkup 
provides  up  to  $100  per  home  to  hook  up  telephone  lines 
in  remote  locations  on  the  reservation. 


The  block  grant  program  gives  individual  tribes, 
American  Indian  organizations,  and  tribal  colleges  the 
flexibility  and  autonomy  required  to  best  address  the 
Tipecific  needs  of  their  localities.  Communities  suffering 
from  lack  of  accessible  healthcare  could  establish  tele¬ 
medicine  capabilities,  tribes  engaged  in  language  and 
cultural  preservation  could  use  new  web  tools  and 
resources  to  bolster  their  work;  and  tribal  governments 
wanting  to  attract  jobs  could  advance  high  speed  Internet 
to  foster  economic  growth.  The  Connectivity  Act  is  one 
small  way  that  Congress  could  have  a  major,  positive, 
long-term  impact  on  daily  life  in  Indian  Country. 

The  stories  and  experience  of  Gila  River  and  other  tribal 
communities  demonstrate  that  tribes  succeed  when  they 
develop  long-term  plans  based  on  the  unique  needs  and 
goals  of  the  community.  Law  makers  are,  rightfully, 
focusing  on  tribal  self-determination  as  they  address  the 
dearth  of  telecom  in  Indian  Country.  The  success  stories 
prove  the  “analog  divide”  can  be  overcome  with  locally 
derived  solutions.  ■ 


FAIR  DISTRIBUTION  OF  RESOURCES  NEEDED 
IN  THE  GULF^AST— AND  IN  INDIAN  COUNTRY 


The  devastation  wreaked  by  Hurricane  Katrina  has  thrust 
poverty,  race,  unfairness,  and  skewed  budget  priori¬ 
ties  to  the  forefront.  These  topics  must  rise  to  the  top 
Congress's  legislative  agenda. 

Powerless  groups  in  urban  and  rural  settings— the  desti¬ 
tute,  the  disabled,  the  elderly,  the  invisible— are  often  left 
behind  in  this  society.  They  come  to  public  attention  only 
when  there  is  a  horrific  event— havoc  on  the  Gulf  Coast 
caused  by  Katrina  or  multiple  killings  on  the  Red  Lake 
reservation  in  Minnesota  earlier  this  year. 

OLT-OF-SIGHT  AND  MIND.  Why  does  it  take 
extraordinary  circumstances  to  highlight  inequality,  vul¬ 
nerability,  or  human  needs  such  as  adequate  housing, 
transportation,  and  mental  health  programs?  African- 
Americans,  Native  Americans,  and  other  disadvantaged 
racial  and  ethnic  groups  suffer  from  1)  higher  rates  of 
poverty,  disease,  unemployment,  and  crime  victimization; 
2)  inadequate  education  and  transportation;  and  3)  missing 
infrastructure.  Too  often  these  groups  are  blamed  for  their 
situation. 

The  hurricane  in  New  Orleans  could  not  have  been 
prevented  by  any  government.  But  the  extremity  of  the 
tragedy  is  a  result  of  decades  of  governmental  neglect 
and  indifference.  When  the  federal  agencies  finally  did 
respond,  they  demonstrated  how  quickly  the  government 
can  provide  immediate  relief  and  economic  development 
funds  when  it  chooses  to  act. 

PARALLELS  IN  INDIAN  COUNTRY.  As  a  nation, 
the  United  States  must  help  the  people  of  the  Gulf  Coast 
rebuild  their  homes  and  communities,  but  we  must  also 


commit  to  addressing  the  structural  problems  that  create 
vulnerable  communities  across  the  United  States.  Two 
bills  already  moving  in  Congress  would  help  greatly  to 
improve  the  circumstances  of  Native  Americans. 

■  The  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act  (S.  1057) 
would  save  lives,  increase  wellness,  and  bring  Native 
American  communities  into  the  21th  century  system 
of  health  care  through  such  programs  as  hospice  and 
community  health  care. 

■  The  Indian  Trust  Reform  Act  of  2005  (S.  1439), 
introduced  by  Sens.  McCain  (Az)  and  Dorgan(ND), 
addresses  the  Department  of  Interior’s  trust  fund 
accounting  scandal  by  repaying  Native  Americans  for 
lost  income  from  lands  held  in  trust  for  more  than  a 
'entury. 

urgv  jr  senators  to  support  both  these  bills.  For  more 
information  on  these  measures  go  to  www.fcnl.org  and 
click  on  “Native  American  Advocacy.”  ■ 


In  southern  Louisiana,  3,400  Houma  tribal  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  affected  by  Katrina.  Fortunately, 
the  six  federally  recognized  tribes  in  the  Gulf 
Coast  area  did  not  suffer  total  loss  and  destruction 
comparable  to  New  Orleans  residents.  The  Bogue 
Homa  community  (Choctaw)  in  Mississippi  was 
hard  hit.  Nationwide,  tribes  have  responded  gener¬ 
ously  in  assisting  victims,  and  contributing  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars. 


{■ 


